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FARM WORE FOR OCTOBER. 

With the farmer, each season, each month and 
week, has its special duties,—duties which, if post- 
poned, cause him a loss, and derange that order and 
system which distinguish the thrifty husbandman. 
In New England, and particularly in Massachu- 
setts, the best apples are probably produced that 
are to be found in the world, and everything rela- 
ting to their growth and preservation becomes a 
matter of importance. It is not unusual among us 
to see apples, in smal] quantities, eighteen months, 
and some few two years old, nearly as sound and 
fair as when first taken from the tree. The Amer- 
ican Golden Russet may be found in quantity in 
this vicinity in midsummer, in perfect condition. 
No better rules can possibly be given for their pre- 
servation than those laid down in Downing’s 
‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” He says: 

‘In order to secure soundness and preservation, 
it is indispensably necessary that the fruit should 
be gathered by hand. For winter fruit the gather- 
ing is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe 
frosts, and the most successful practice of our ex- 
tensive orchardists is to place the fruit directly, in 
a careful manner, in new, tight flour barrels, as 
soon as gathered from the tree. These barrels 
should be gently shaken while filling, and the head 
closely pressed in; they are then placed in a cool, 
shady exposure, under a shed open to the air, or 
on the north side of a building, protected by a cov- 
ering of boards over the top, where they remain for 
a fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 
when they are transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in 
which air can be admitted oecasionally, in brisk 
weather. A cellar for this purpose should be dug 
in dry, gravelly or sandy soil, with, if possible, a 
slope to the north; or at any rate with openings on 
the north side for the admission of air, in weather 
not excessively cold. Here the barrels should be 
placed on tiers on their sides, and the cellar should 
be kept as dark as possible.’’ 

Corn that is cut up near the ground should not 
be suffered to remain long in large heaps on the 
barn floor, as the heating process which svon takes 
place is very injurious to the kernel: generating 








mould and extracting the saccharine juices of the 
rain. 
4 Now is the favorable time to collect all the weeds 
that have escapod the hoe. By placing them in 
heaps and sprinkling then with lime, the seeds are 
destroyed, and valuable accumulations may be made 
to the manure heap. All the potato and other vines, 
with all the rubbish that may be found along the 
fence sides, in the garden, or that has been collec- 
ted about the the buildings during the hurry of 
summer business, may also go to swell the heap. 
The lime will hasten decomposition, and will not 
be unfavorable to the plants, as there is little or no 
nitrogen in vegetable heaps to be set free by its 
action. 

Cut down the Batxs which have been made by 
unskilful ploughing, and cart the rich deposits 
into the barn cellar, or by the barn window to be 
mixed with the droppings of the cattle through the 
winter, every load of this, saturated with the gases 
of your animal manures,becomes about equal in value 
to the pure droppingsof the stall. If the balks are 
extensive, and lie upon the borders of mowing 
grounds, a better course is to plough, level, and 
manure them in August and sow down to grass— 
they then come in to your grass fields the succeed- 
ing summer. 

Sreps.—October is the month for saving and se- 
curing most of the seeds that are to be used in the 
next year. No pains should be spared in preserv- 
ing the best of every kind. Suecess in all the 
crops depends in a great measure upon this. The 
fairest and best shaped roots should be laid aside 
from which to gather a crop of seeds next year; so 
of the earliest and handsomest ears of corn. At- 
tention to this matter now saves all trouble in the 
busy hours of planting, and ensures a better quali- 
ty than could be selected from the remnants of your 
crop in the spring. 

Sucar Beets and Mancoip-wurzet should be 
collected before severe frosts occur. But as they 
continue to grow so long as the leaves remain 
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green, it is well to let them remain until the frosts 
begin to be heavy and constant. Turnips, pars- 
nips und ruta-bagas may be left later. 

All roots should be excluded from the light dur- 
ing the winter, and kept in as low a temperature 
as can be made convenient without danger of their 
freezing. 

Trees.—When the leaves have fallen and the 
tree is in a state of repose, all kinds of hardy trees 
may be transplanted with success in autumn. Mr. 
Downing thinks it the best season for transplanting. 
A small mound of earth thrown around the trunk 
will prevent its being shaken by the winds—the 
fine loam settles about its roots during the winter, 
and it is in place in the spring, ready to start with 
the first genial showers and warm beams of the 
sun. Trimming, scraping, digging about and ma- 
nuring the trees, may also be profitably done in 
this month. 





ESSEX COUNTY SOCIETY. 


It was a great day for Old Essex on the 25th of 
September. It was the day of their annual Agri- 
cultural Festival. A clear sun and cool, bracing 
atmosphere, st ccecded the rain storm of a day or 
two previous, and made the weather as inviting as 
any could desire. It seemed to us that a large 
proportion of the population of the surrounding 
towns was in the city. Their faces were beam- 


ing with smiles, and their hearts were undoubtedly 


bounding with joy, as they came up, throng after 
throng, to the Great Festival of the Farmer. Sa- 
lem itself, with its old associations, its fine build- 
ings, and highly cultivated gardens, is well worth 
a visit from the man of taste and leisure. 

The first business of the Agricultural Society, 
was the trial of Working Oxen, which took place 
in Lafayette Street. There were several pairs of 
very fine cattle in the contest, whose movements 
indicated great strength, combined with good dis- 
cipline. In this part of the exercises there seems 
to have been much interest manifested, this year, 
at all the shows, by the unusual crowds of people 
that have assembled to witness the several trials. 
The farmer finds an honest pride in testing the 
skill and strength of the team which he has reared 
with unceasing attention and care; while others 
are gratified in beholding the docility and power 
of the sleek and bulky animals themselves. 

The Ploughing Match took place on a level and 
beautiful field at South Salem. The lands were 
laid out with accuracy, and there was certainly a 
**fair field’’ for competition. Seven double teams, 
and some ten or fifteen others, such as a single pair 
of oxen, and pair of oxen and a horse, were en- 
tered. Around the grounds laid out were hundreds 
of men, skilful with the team and the plough, and 
among them all, we heard but an unanimous voice 
that the work was performed with ease, with 
sufficient despatch, and according to the best rules 





of the art. The premiums awarded to competitors 
with double teams were, Ist, to DavidS. Caldwell, 
of Byfield, $10, plough used, Ruggles & Co.’s 
Eagle, No. 20; 2d, Nathan Tapley, of Danvers, 
$8, Ruggles Plough, No. 72; 3d, J. L. Hubbard, 
of Byfield, $6, Prouty & Co.’s Centre draught, 
No. 72; 4th, J. Washburn, of Lynn, $5, Ruggles 
Eagle, No. 72; 5th, J. Farnum, of Andover, $4, 
Prouty’s Centre draught, No. 72. 

The Show of Cattle in the Pens was no disgrace 
to the county, neither was it in numbers anything 
like what the farmers of Essex can produce. It 
isa feature in most of our exhibitions in the State, 
that we regret to see gaining ground. All persons 
are interested in viewing fine cattle; and no other 
opportunity throughout the year is offered, so good 
as this, for placing all the various breeds side by 
side, where a fair contrast is afforded, and where 
all their good and bad points may be examined and 
commented upon. Beside, no other one thing in 
the exhibition shows the wealth of the farmer and 
his efforts in improvement, so much as a good dis- 
play of milch cows, and young and fat cattle. We 
therefore hope that more attention will be paid in 
presenting a larger number. of the best cattle of 
all kinds that may be found in the several counties. 
This subject was alluded to by the president of the 
society in his opening remarks at the dinner table, 
and urged upon the attention of his hearers. 

We can only allude to the stallions, there being 
six or eight presented, the breeding mares and 
colts, all of which indicated considerable attention 
to improvement in the breeds of horses. The 
poultry was of the various kinds of all nations, 
now scattered as it were broadcast throughout the 
land. There were also four hives of bees and 
honey. 

There was a large gathering at the dinner table. 
The Hon. J. W. Proctor, President of the socie- 
ty, presided. After the physical man had been sup- 
plied, the president made a brief and pertinent ad- 
dress—then introduced his Excellency the Gover- 
nor, and gave as a toast, 

**The Commonwealth of Massachusetts—She de- 
lights to honor these who have been faithful in her 
service, and adopts as her motto, ‘By their works 
ye may know them.’”’ 

Governor Bourwett then said, He had no 
claims to be called a farmer,—he could say nothing 
to practical men in relation to agriculture, but be- 
lieved that of all the great interests of this land, 
agriculture is the most important. That great as 
were the interests involved in manufactures and 
in the mechanic arts, we must turn to agriculture 
as the primary of human pnrsuits. He said that 
the practice had been too much in Massachusetts 
to regard the dignity of agriculture as a sentiment. 
Our young men engage in commercial pursuits 
where seventy-five in one hundred fail, or embark 
in hazardous enterprises, either at home or in fo- 
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reign climes, from a want of faith in the dignity of 
of agriculture as a pursuit, He-believed there was 
no better field for youth than the field their fathers 
trod. In speaking of agricultural education he 
thought the State might do much, but that there 
was a power in the farmers themselves, which 
would render applicable the words of the poet used 
for the Greeks when struggling under the Turkish 
tyranny. 

“‘Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 

He advised the farmers to set in motion the work 
of reformation in their own towns and school dis- 
tricts. The Governor was frequently applauded, 
and his remarks were listened to with deep atten- 
tion. Speeches were also made by Mr. Pace, 
President of the Bristol County Society, Mr. 
Watker, Secretary of State, and several other 
gentlemen. 

There was a fine display of domestic and agri- 
cultural manufactures,of vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
&c., in Franklin Building, near the Common—al- 
so many lots of very nice butter. Half an hour 
was pleasantly passed at Pickman Hall in looking 
at the Horticultural Society’s collection of fruits 
and flowers. The pears were unusually fine speci- 
mens, as were some of the grapes and apples. 

The address was delivered by Rev. Mitton P. 
Braman, of Danvers, and was principally devoted 
to the subject of agricultural education. A just tri- 
bute was paid to the memory of that excellent man, 
the late Daniet P. Kine, long one of their most 
active and efficient members. Mr. Braman spoke 
of the present state of agriculture in China, and 
the implements used there, contrasting them with 
those now in use among us, and also spoke of the 
tenacity with which people ate wedded to old ha- 
bits and usages. 

Upon the whole it was a day to be remembered 
in Old Essex. Such a gathering cannot fail to ex- 
cite an interest which will be felt in all the depart- 
ments of husbandry—in the field and in the gar- 
den, in the dairy, with the stock, and in every de- 
partment where there is room for improvement. 
These festivals stimulate to a laudable rivalry, and 
give importance to the occupation; they are a cen- 
tre-point around which throng the thoughts of the 
farmer while laboring through the year, as the 
place where his efforts at improvement will be ap- 
preciated and in part rewarded. There is also 
another motive for action and excellence beside 
that of daily bread; and that is, the approbation of 
those who are leaders in the work of reformation, 
whose opinions they respect, and whose examples 
they are earnest to imitate. 





i Speculators generally die poor. If they 
make ten thousand dollars to-day on a coal-mine, 
they must try and make twenty thousand to-mor- 
row, by dabbling in the Do-’Em-Brown railroad. 
Like the boy who undertook to steal figs through 
a knot-hole, they got their hands so full of sweets 
that they can’t pull them back again. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of cattle, implements, 
fruits, vegetables, &c., of this society, took place 
at Lowell, on Wednesday, the 24th of September. 
This society, we believe, is the oldest in the State, 
and its shows for more than fifty years have been 
holden in the ancient and time-honored town of 
Concord. We understand that it was the opinion 
of the Board of Trustees that a more general inter- 
est might be excited among the farmers of the coun- 
ty by holding the show this year at Lowell. The 
people of that city and vicinity were also desirous 
of aiding in the duties of preparation, and the trus- 
tees were unanimous in the decision that the exhi- 
bition should take place at Lowell. 

The weather was auspicious, the contribu- 
tions numerous, and in many instances of a high 
order. Every accommodation was granted by the 
city authorities, and by the county commissioners, 
that could be desired, and the festival seemed to af- 
ford great gratification to all who shared in it. 

There were on the ground four double teams— 
eight being entered. The prizes were awarded to 
A. B. Coburn, $10; O. M. Whipple, $7; J. V. B. 
Coburn, $6, and J. H. Bent, $5. Four horse 
teams ploughed; Joseph D. Brown received the 
first premium of $10; Charles Gerry, $7; J. Da- 
mon, $6, and N. Brooks, $5. Ten single teams 
ploughed. ‘The grounds selected had the merit of 
being near the cattle pens, were somewhat uneven 
and stony, but afforded a pretty fair average for all 
the contestants. In looking at the execution of the 
work, and the ease and facility with which it was 
accomplished, there seemed to be a doubt on our 
mind for a moment, whether the ingenuity of man 
could devise any thing which should make its exe- 
cution easier and cheaper. The ploughmen exhi- 
bited great skill in the use of their implements in 
avoiding stones, and in the nice movements and 
changes of the plough in passing uneven places, in 
order to leave a smooth and workmanlike furrow ~ 
behind. 

Thirteen entries were made for the trial of 
strength and skill of working oxen, while but sev- 
en teams took the ground; the load and wagon, 
weighing erghty-five hundred and twelve pounds, 
was drawn a distance of some 30 or 40 rods, up 
hill, with steadiness and apparently without strain- 
ing, by several of the teams. Some of the cattle 
would not suffer in comparison with the best of the 
country. 

There was a very fair collection of cattle in the 
pens, but upon the whole not coming ap to what 
the farmers of Middlesex can do, if they should turn 
out in greater numbers. ‘There were several spe- 
cimens of native cows, possessing most of the bes: 
points of the animal, and giving strong indications 
that with proper attention to the sire, these animals 
would produce a progeny of a very high order.— 
The weight of one of these cows, belonging to Mr. 
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Alexander Wright, of Lowell, we were informed, 
was 1,400 pounds. There were also fine specimens 
of the Ayrshire, Alderney, Durham and Devon 
cattle, but our limits will not permit us to particu- 
larize. 

But a few swine were exhibited. We noticeda 
fine Suffolk boar, about seven months old, and 
weighing one hundred and eighty-four pounds, be- 
longing to A. C. Collier, of Concord. 

Poultry was on the ground in full force and fea 
ther—several hundred of fowls, at least, including 
all kinds; but so scattered and mixed that no com- 
fortable survey of them could be obtained. 

But the crowning treat of the day was at the din- 
ner table; Judge Hoar, the President of the Socie- 
ty, presided in his usually felicitous manner, and 
in his opening speech ‘‘set the table in a roar.” 
Several most happy speeches were made by Messrs. 
Everett, Winthrop, Francis, of Lowell, F. W. 
Lincoln, of Boston, and others. 

From the spirit manifested by our Middlesex 
friends, and from all the productions of the farm 
and the workshop which we saw on that day, there 
cannot be a doubt but there is not only already adeep 
interest in the subject of agriculture among them, 
but that that interest has caught a new spirit, and 
is rapidly increasing. With fine markets near, 
and every facility for transportation, the hills and 
valleys of Middlesex are fast becoming productive 
and profitable. 





NORFOLE COUNTY SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of this society was held 
at Dedham, on the 24th ult. 

The number of entries on the society's books in- 
dicated that the exhibition would have equalled any 
that has heretofore taken place, had it not been for 
the storm which occurred the night previous to the 
exhibition. 

This society is in a most prosperous condition, is 
doing a great deal to promote the interest of agri- 
culture in all its branches, and is destined to add 
much to the happiness and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants of all sections over which its influence ex- 
tends. 

The exhibition of cattle, swine, &c., was mea- 
gre in numbers, but not in quality. Norfolk Coun- 
ty is not a cattle-raising county, but no agricultu- 
ral show in New England will produce better cat- 
tle and swine for breeding than were shown at Ded- 
ham. The Ayrshire, Durham, Devon, Jersey, 
and last but not least, the native cattle, were of 
such character and appearance that the exhibition 
may justly be proud of the possession of them. The 
same must be said of the swine exhibition. 

The exhibition of embroidery and other needle- 
work shows that the wives, sisters and daughters 
of the farmers of Norfolk Co. are imbued with the 
right spirit, and are willing and able, too, to do 
their share to carry out the purposes for which this 
society was designed. 





The ploughing was well contested, and although 
the teams may be “‘nothing to brag on,” the plough- 
men were of the first order. The field selected was 
not the most favorable for the exhibition of their 
skill, but the manner in which they handled their 
‘tools’ shew that they were finished workmen. 

The display of fruit was very creditable to the 
exhibitors, particularly in apples and pears. 

This society has always had at its shows a fine 
display of fowls. The Dorkings and Marsh Shang- 
haes exhibited were as usual very superior speci- 
mens. Ducks and geese were fairly represented. 
There was also a fair display of turkeys. The 
coop of fowls which attracted the most attention 
and excited the greatest admiration, was entered 
by J. P. Childs, of Woonsocket, R. I. These 
fowls are of that breed known as Black Spanish. 
They were imported by Mr. John Frickee, of Wa- 
terford, Mass., and are from stock bred by his fath- 
er, in England, into whose possession the progeni- 
tors of the fowls exhibited came, upwards of fifty 
years ago, and by whom they have been bred for 
that length of time without any crossing. 

The Ayrshire and Jersey cattle exhibited by 
Thomas Motley, Jr., of Roxbury, Samuel Hen- 
shaw and J. H. Trowbridge, of Brookline, were 
very fine. The North Devons shown by B. V. 
Fiench and others were equally good. These gen- 
tlemen are truly benefactors to the public. 

Too much praise cannot be given the Committee 
of Arrangements. They shew extraordinary tact 
and judgment in arranging the exhibition. Nothing 
was wanting. No alteration could have been for 
the better. 

This society has purchased a tract of land con- 
taining about four acres, on which stationary pens 
and enclosures have been erected this season, Jeav- 
ing sufficient space for the accommodation of visitors. 
Itis intended before another annual exhibition takes 
place to erect a large, commodious and substantial 
building for their use. 

There is, among the gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of this society, a commendable spirit ef Jiber- 
ality which is worthy of imitation by members of 
other county agricultural societies. Several dona- 
tions have been made to it. Mr. G. W. Smith, of 
Dedham, gave the sum of three hundred dollars; 
and the entertainment at this exhibition was pre- 
pared at the expense of Mr. John Gardiner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements. One thou- 
sand tickets and upwards were sold,—thus by Mr. 
Gardiner’s liberality the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars has been added to the funds of the society. 





te A great step is gained, when a child has 
learnt that there is no necessary connexion between 
liking a thing and doing it. 





t= A high churchman was once asked, ‘‘ What 
made his library look so thin ?’’? His reply was, 
**My books all keep Lent.” 
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VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


lent teachings, and we commend it to the careful 


The first exhibition of this Association took|perusal of every farmer in New England:— 

place at Middlebury on the 10th and 11th inst. A} ‘*When we correctly consider the antiquity, the 
society was formed in June last, by a choice of of-|dignity, the importance, and the thousand sober 
ficers, and atime appointed for its first meeting; delights and honest pleasures of Agriculture, and 


but a perfect organization was not effected until the 
present month. From the reports received, we are 


then look abroad in our country and see to what an 
extent it has been neglected, and by how many it 
has even been despised, we are led to inquire how 


led to believe that the movement has been a suc-/this can be? We are not long, however, in find- 
cessful one, and dispels all doubt in relation to the ing the reason. A large portion of our farmers 
usefulness and perpetuity of the society. The oe sg: a fesse nage A a4 — oo 
Register states, ‘that, though wholly a voluntary P ; 


movement, commenced late in the season, without 


There have always been honorable exceptions to 
this in every district; but still the remark is too 


funds, without premiums or committees of award,|true, when applied to the mass. It has been con- 
and without any other than a temporary organiza-|tended that the farmer should simply follow old 
tion, the exhibition was one of which no Vermont-|¥#Y%) 8uide his operations by the traditions of his 
er need be ashamed, and which receives high com- fathers, without regard to new times and changed 


mendation, in all quarters.’ The show attracted 


circumstances; that there is nothing for him to 
learn by experiment or by study; that the best 


a great number of people, it being estimated that|farmer is he who can plough the greatest breadth 
twelve to fifteen thousand persons were in at-|of land in aday, mow the most grass or hoe the 


tendance. The address was delivered by the Hon. 


most corn,—the man who can contrive to get the 


. |most out of mother earth, without returning her an 
Freperick Hoisroox, a gentleman whose wri- . o 


tings have attained a just celebrity throughout the 


equivalent. It mattered not, with such, if he did 
sap fertility entirely out of her, provided he made 


country, and whose personal efforts in the cause of|money while doing it. It was no matter what be- 
agriculture have stimulated numbers to a better|came of the fertility of the land, there was enough 
course of husbandry. The success of the enter-|more that might be served in the same way; and 
prise in which the people of Vermont have em-|2° for the generations that were to succeed him, 


barked, to “‘improve the mind and the soil,”’ will 


they might take care of themselves. Under the 
operation of these views and practices, it has tak- 


scarcely admit a doubt, with such men for pion-|en less than a half century to wear out the lands of 


eers. 


the older States of our country, to run them down 


The show of Horses probably surpassed that of|8° low as to make their further profitable cultiva- 
any exhibition ever made in New England. In tion for some time to come quite a difficult and dis- 


numbers, including all, stallions, geldings, work- 


ing and brood mares, and colts, there must have 


couraging work, a work of great skill and patience. 
It was no part of this kind of farming to stop and 
inquire how the land already possessed could be 


been several hundred on the ground. Among the|improved or kept stationary; acre must be added 


contributors, we notice some from this State. 
This spirit among the Green Mountainers to sustain 


the breed of their choice stock intact, will be grat- 


ifying to all lovers of that noble animal, the horse. 


to acre, (oftentimes more than could ever be paid 
for,) only to be worn out as previous acres had 
een. 
**Then, too, it has proved little else than an un- 
mitigated curse to our Agriculture, that such num- 


The original Black Hawk, the Morgan, and other|bers of the intelligent, enterprising young men of 


stocks of the first quality, were on the ground. 
New England is mainly indebted to Vermont for 
her horses, and every attempt to preserve and im- 
prove the best stock will meet the approbation and 
encouragement of all classes of her citizens. 

The show of Sheep was extensive and the qual- 


the country have forsaken the farm for other pur- 
suits. It was quite natural, however, that they 
should do so; for the fact cannot be disguised, that 
the community have quite generally considered the 
young man who remained upon the farm as rather 
wanting in intelligence and enterprise; that any- 
body, no matter how ignorant, if he only had ‘the 


ity of the highest order. That of Cattle respecta- hard days-work in him,’ would do to conduct the 
ble, though not so complete. The number of farm, while the promising young men must leave 


Swine small, and that of Poultry the same; the 
poultry mania not having yet made a lodgment in 
Vermont. The fancy articles were numerous, and 


it, go through a Jong and severe apprenticeship, a 
training as rigid as military discipline, a systemat- 
ic course of instruction; in short, must be thor- 
oughly educated, to fit them for other callings, 


exhibited much skilful handiwork. Most kinds of|™0re dignified, more important, more worthy the 


Agricultural Implements, many of them from the 
enterprising manufacturers in this State, together 
with carriages, wooden ware, furniture, cutlery, 
Stoves, iron fences, harnesses, paper, &c., were 
presented, and attracted much interest. 


We have read the address by Mr. Holbrook 
with attention, and make such extracts as the state 
of our columns will permit. It is full of excel- 


attention of man, than farming.’’ 

Addresses, or speeches, were also made by Gen- 
erals Woot and Cuurcuitt, of the U. S. Army, 
and other gentlemen, and all seemed to realize a 
sense of gratification and delight, on this, their 
first Stare Festiva. 





t= The foot of the owner is the best manure 
for land. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

As the present legislators of the country were 
the young men of the last generation, so will the 
future law-givers be selected from the present 
youth. 

And from what station in life were the popular 
public men of the present day taken? A large 
number of them were poor boys, who commencing 
with nothing more than a common school education, 
have, by their own rightly directed efforts, and by 
virtue of an indomitable strength of will, raised 
themselves from a comparatively obscure origin to 
an elevate position in the estimation of their coun- 
trymen. Of this class are Henry Clay, Lewis 
Cass, and numerous others; and if they prespered 
in their hopes, surely others may do the same; the 
end to be gained is no mean one, and is well worth 
striving for. 

There is no young man in the country, however 
humble may be his place in society, to whom the 
gates of honor and learning are closed. Worth 
and merit will always show themselves, and in a 
community capable of discernment, will always be 
appreciated. 

A young man has no reason to despair because 
he cannot have the advantage of a college educa- 
tion, and if he has the spirit of a man there will 
be no obstacle, on the contrary it should stimulate 
him all the more. 

Roger Sherman, one of the committee who pre- 
pared the Declaration of Independence, and who 
was a prominent person during the revolution, was 
a shoemaker,—he educated himself—he was ac- 
customed to sit with a book upon his knee, improv- 
ing every spare moment during his work. Mr. 
Jefferson said of him, he ‘‘isa man who never said 
a foolish thing in his life.” 

Another was Eli Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin; if deprived of that useful machine, the 
chief production of the Southern States would not 
be estimated at one-tenth of its present value. 


helm until safely received in the harbor of suc- 
cess. A good method of improvement for young 
men in small towns, is by means of literary 
clubs; concerning which, I shall, with your con- 
sent, say something in afuture number. ss. s. P. 





Remarks.—In his late address before the Wor- 
cester Society, Mr. Knowlton said, that schools 
are mere machines. He would undoubtedly agree 
with us, that they are exceedingly useful ones. 
The young man who has made up his mind that 
his education can be acquired only through schools, 
will never realize his expectations. We are al- 
ways at school, and the recitation hours are all 
those, when we are imparting our knowledge to 
others. The apprentice who labors regularly his 
ten or twelve hours a day, has still opportunity to 
acquire all the elements of an education, by the 
time he has attained his majority. His reading, 
after that, will soon enable him to make himself 
useful in almost any calling in life. We beg all 
correspondents to give us their names, dates, and 
places of residence. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
Pardon the suggestion, to those who have the 
direction of these matters, that the principles on 
which the premiums are to be awarded should be 
definitely stated, in connection with the offer of the 
premium. For instance, suppose the field, on 
which the experiment is to be made, is known to 
be a level plat of grass land, free of stones, with a 
fair depth of soil, having yielded from one to two 
tons of hay to an acre, for ten years past. Suppose 
the ploughing heretofore to have been of an average 
depth of six inches. Is it not perfectly easy to 
say, beforehand, what kind of ploughing would be 
best for such land? May not the depth and width 


The worth of this important invention is only to|of the furrow required be prescribed? the manner 


be reckoned by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


of laying it also—whether flat—or not flat! And 


Mr. W. was not wholly a self-taught man, having|the time within which one quarter of an acre 


received an education at Yale College; yet his af- 
ter usefulness was somewhat independent of his 
collegiate instruction. 

Judge McLean, a gentleman of great legal ac- 
quirements, is also a self-taught man. The learned 


should be ploughed? If any principles have been 
settled, let those be prescribed, that the ploughman 
may prepare himself for the operation. It is as 
easy to order a plough to do work of one kind as 
well as another;—and when the character and con- 


David Rittenhouse, the astronomer, was of this| dition of the ground to be ploughed is well known, 
class. I shall close the list, at present, with the|it is well to stand right at the commencement. 


name of Benjamin Franklin. 


Where can be| These thoughts came to mind on recently witness- 


found brighter examples or instances more worthy| ing a ploughing match with 16 teams—all on sim- 


of emulation? 


ilar soil, each operating his own way. The work 


There are a great many young men in the coun-| was done by single teams, without a driver;—and 
try villages who do not rightly improve their spare|considering the dry and tough condition of the 
time. There the season of leisure is, during the|sward, it was well done. The quantity of land to 
winter; the sun goes down early and the evenings|be ploughed by each team was 1-10th part of an 
are long. A great advancement can be made at|acre—a space one rod wide and sixteen rods long 
such times. Leta young man make the trial, and| was marked out. The work was done in time 


at the close of the season, if he finds he is not men 
tally improved, then he must redouble his exer 
tions the succeeding winter, and he will not fail 


-|varying from 35 to 50 minutes. The furrows va- 
-|ried in depth from 6 to 8 inches, and in width from 
.|10 to 16 inches. The idea occurred to us, wheth- 


Let his motto be, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’’ No,{er it might not have been well to have prescribed 
never give up the ship—keep the light of science|a furrow slice 12 inches wide and 8 inches deep— 
brightly burning; asteady hand upon the helm;)and to have tried the skill of the several ploughmen 
a sharp eye ahead for the currents of dissipation,|in approximating as near as they might to this rule. 


lest they divert him from his course; and if th 


e| Although it was prescribed that but one man should 


-++s of disappointment sweep over his laboring|be engaged in the work—still, if we do not mis- 





‘11, tremble and waver not, but remain by th 


e'take, there was in company with almost every team 
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a sympathizer—holding his wrench, or hammer, or 
something of the kind—ready to be used when oc- 
casion required. Now if this isa necessary appen- 
dage to the work, we can see no reason why this 
attendant may not sling his wrench or hammer on 
his shoulder, and take his whip in hand, and help 
guide the team, as well as to stand by, ready to 
alter the running of the plough as occasion may 
demand. 

We were particularly pleased, in this contest, to 
witness boys from 15 to 17 years of age handling 
the plough with marked ability. One boy, whose 
age we asked, said he was only 15, that he had 
held the plough to do the breaking up on their farm 
for two years. This boy would weigh not much, 
if any more, than 112 pounds. Itso happened that 
his lot was next adjoining to that assigned to an 
experienced ploughman, who weighed twice as 
much as the boy. After the work was completed, 
the old fellow remarked, ‘‘If that little chap don’t 
understand what he is about, I won’t guess again.”’ 
The committee were gentlemen of great intelli- 
gence and experience, ard will unquestionably 
come to a right conclusion;—we had to leave the 
ground before any decision was announced; but if 
we may be allowed the privilege of guessing, we 
should say, that the performance by that boy was 
second to no other; and that a medal expressive of 
this fact, awarded to the boy, under the authority 
of the Chairman of the Committee, would be the 
best certificate in his favor that could be given. 

Sept. 19, 185}. * 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Mr. Epiror:—Since the potato disease first ap- 
peared in this country, a vast deal has been written 
upon the subject, which would make many vol- 
umes; but with no general satisfactory result as to 
showing the true cause of the disease. 

As far as my experience extends, I find that the 
more solid and fine-grained the kind is, the less lia- 
ble it is to become affected, while the softer kinds 
suffer the most. For instance, the black potato,—the 
kind which upon cutting open, are purple inside; 
they are a heavy, fine-grained, hard potato, and I 
have not known them to prove rotten at all,— 
though planted side by side with a sefter kind 
which rotted badly. ‘The round red do not rot 
much, while the Chenango beside them prove 
hardly worth digging. The Dean, a soft kind of 
potato, shaped almost like the long red, rots badly. 

People are at a loss what to do when they find 
disease has commenced; whether to dig them im- 
mediately or let them remain in the ground till the 
usual time of harvesting them. I think, howev- 
er, that could they be dug as soon as the tops be- 
come affected, or better just before, a great part of 
the crop may be saved. 

But I have not yet stated the cause of the pota- 
to rot nor its remedy—that is the most difficult 
thing to settle. But I am fully convinced that the 
insect tribe will not be proved guilty of doing the 
mischief. I think it is an atmospheric affection, 
as much so as thecholera. But the how and why 
the atmosphere is charged with such a baneful in- 
fluence, lies deeper hid than the wisdom of man 
has yet explored. Some may ask the question, 





why some kinds of potatoes escape, while others 
are affected? I answer, when the inquirer will 


tell the reason why in cholera times some are 
struck down with the disease while others escape. 

I find it to be a fact, that just previous to the po- 
tato vines becoming visibly affected the month past, 
there was cloudy, warm weather, then the sun 
shone hot, which brought on a fermentation, which 
produced the disease called the potato ret. But 
the question occurs, why potatoes did not rot in 
former yearst Had we not such weather in some 
of the years long past, as we have had in six or 
eight years just past in succession ? 

I consider the potato rot an epidemic, as much 
so as the cholera or the plague, which in a few 
years will abate and pass away, as epidemics 
among the human species have done. I do not be- 
lieve that a complete remedy will be discovered by 
man so that any person within this commonwealth 
can receive the ten thousand dollars’ reward offered 
by our Legislature. Isaac STearns. 

Mansfield, Mass., Sept. 1, 1851. 


Remarxs.—The subject of potato rot has been 
so fully discussed in our columns, that we feel 
obliged to omit some portions of the letter of our 
correspondent. His own opinions, however, such 
as seem to have been established by his experi- 
ence, we have preserved. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CITY VERSUS COUNTRY. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having noticed in several late 
numbers of your journal various communications 
upon the relative advantages of a city and a coun- 
try life, 1 am tempted also, with your permission, 
to express my opinion upon the subject. 

As a resident of a city, I do not wish to say 
anything to the disparagement of those sections 
more sparsely occupied with the habitations of ra- 
tional beings—for happily man is endowed with 
the faculty of being contented with his position, 
whether it be among the chill snows of the rugged 
North, the fertile valleys of the sunny South, the 
matured opulence of the East, or the wide-stretch- 
ing liberty of the West. And happy is the man 
who possesses in the least degree that greatest of 
all felicities, contentment; but I wish to present a 
few truthful observations upon city life, as distin- 
guished from life in the country. I can readily 
appreciate the happiness of those whose intercourse, 
out of their immediate family, is confined mostly 
to the lowing of kine, the bleating of sheep, the 
cackling of poultry, the harmony of birds, and the 
inaudible utterance of unanimated nature; but, sir, 
is my task to be condemned as low, should I pre- 
fer a greater and more varied communion with the 
race possessed of the one attribute superior to all 
others—the power of reason ? 

{ honor that temperament that finds 


‘*Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything;” 


but are not more expressive tongues to be found in 
that unfathomable being called man, and better 
stored books on the shelves of sume snug library ? 
Even by this expression of the poet is shown that 
the greatest praise he could adduce in behalf of the 
charms of country life was to liken it to the bless- 
ings of unlimited social intercourse. 

In the city, the human mind, worn by constant 
daily attrition with intellects of all grades, be- 
comes sharpened, acquires greater tenacity, and 


. 
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this same exercise renders it more able to encoun- 
ter and perform that superior part of labor, where- 
in the hands are idle but the brain unflagging, that 
elevates every phase of human life. . 

Is there an individual who wishes for a quiet 
residence unmolested by the prying eyes of inordi- 
nate curiosity, a residence unhaunted by that pest 
of retired neighborhoods—an inquisitive neighbor, 
let him seek it in the city, for there only can it be 
found. In the city a person can retire within him- 
self and be alone without exciting inquisition, or 
he can find congenial spirits with whom to blend 
and harmonize; he can attain his own level, where- 
ever it may be, with greater facility than in the 
limited population of a country district. 

Does he seek food for contemplation? Where 
can it be found in greater variety than in the busy 
mart of a crowded city ? 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

The argument is capable of indefinite expansion 
(for every merchantable luxury from the country is 
brought to the city, and but comparatively few are 
or can be reciprocated,) but I will intrude no long- 
er upon your patience. Carpivs. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEWLAND’S STRAWBERRY, 

Mr. Epitor:—When Mr. Brown says of this 
strawberry, that ‘‘it is infinitely sweeter and richer 
flavored than any other kind which I have tasted,”’ 
I cannot but think him extravagant in his language, 
or unfortunate in his taste, or in the selection of 0b- 
jects to be tasted. That this strawberry is a fair pro 
ducer, in numbers and that the berries are of a pas- 
sable quality, will not be denied; but that they will 
compare with the Hovey, or the Virginia, or oth- 
ers that can be named, in all those characteristics 
which recommends the strawberry, is to my mind 
a matter of great doubt. It may be, sir, that the 
argument used in the brief article upon which Mr. 
B. comments as ‘‘unfair and altogether too severe,”’ 
has lost ‘‘half its force for want of a name attached 
thereto,’ in the view of those who pay more regard 
to names than to facts;—nevertheless, if the facts 
stated be true, even such an argument, shorn of 
half its power, will be more than sufficient to break 
down Mr. B.’s notions. That the facts were pre- 
cisely as stated, Mr. B. may be assured. I have 
three or four gentlemen of intelligence and entire 
veracity, who personally attended to the cultiva- 
tion. Allow me to add another fact, drawn from 
the unsophisticated judgment of a family of chil- 
dren, who know what they like, and honestly tell 
what they know, without favor to any one. Anin- 
telligent cultivator of fruit for the market, (Mr. I. 
S. Needham,) whose ground I was examining, 
pointed out the Newland Strawberry, with the re- 
commendation attached to it, and requested me to 
take home some of them and test their quality. I 
did so, and had them brought to the table, as being 
something extra. The children, when they came 
to eat them, said, ‘‘Why, father, these are not near 
as good as those Mr. N. brought the last week— 
they have no taste to them—they seem kind of flat 
and insipid; and they don’t look near so well.” I 
tried to argue with them, that their judgment was 
made up more from the appearance of the berry 
than the taste; but I did not succeed in convincing 
them that their first impressions were wrong. Now, 
sir, it may be that these children were not fit per- 
sons to sit in judgment in this matter;—but, to my 





mind, their opinion is entitled to much regard. 
They had no favorite theory to sustain, or specu la 
ting project to foster;—they spoke just what they 
thought—and although I tried to convince them 
that they were wrong, in so doing, they satisfied 
me that they were right. Mr. B. will excuse me 
for not affixing my name,—I withhold it not be- 
cause I have the least objection to his knowing it, 
but because I can write with more freedom when 
I do not intend to use it. When the individual 
who signs an article is personally known, it not 
unfrequentiy happens, that more regard will be 
paid to the name than to the facts stated. Take, 
for instance, an assertion in relation to phosphate of 
lime in the production of milk; who is there that 
will not pay more regard to what Dr. Jackson says 
on the subject, than they would to the observation 
of ten farmers who have no knowledge of chemis- 
try? And though the probability is, that there is 
ten times the chance of the doctor being right— 
nevertheless, doctors are not always right; for cir- 
cumstances alter cases. With entire respect, there- 
fore, to the opinions of Mr. B., I respectfully say, 
that discussions may often be carried on with more 
freedom and benefit, without the use of aname, 
than with. Suppose an article to come out signed 
*‘John Smith,’’ without any locality attached, what 
weight would this name carry? Give me facts, and 
careful analysis of them, and I will dispense with 
the name. * 
Danvers, Sept. 20, 1851. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLUMS---CURCULIOS. 

For a few years past it has been almost impos- 
sible to raise plums, at least the finer kinds, so in- 
defatigable has been that hitherto unconquerable 
enemy, the curculio, in his attacks on this fruit. 
For a number of years in sucession, our crop was 
completely cut off by this insect; we tried various 
remedies that had been recommended, and all failed, 
but the laborious and expensive one of shaking the 
trees every morning and killing the insect. ‘Two 
years ago it occurred to us that air-slacked lime 
might be a preventive; we applied it, and with 
complete success. This year we again tried it, 
and though we lost a few plums, it was not the 
fault of the lime, but our own fault; for we did not 
apply it until the little ‘“Turk’’ had made his mark 
on some of the fruit. Last; year, as soon as the 
blossoms dropped off, and the fruit was visible, we 
applied the lime liberally, covering every part of 
the tree; doing it in the morning when the dew 
was on, or after a rain, and renewing it every time 
it was washed off. ‘This plan, as we have said, 
was successful; and we have no doubt but that all 
who will give it a fair trial will be satisfied of its 
utility. We hope it may be tried by others in va- 
rious locations, and under different circumstances; 
if it is good, let the public have the benefit of it; 
if they pronounce it good for nothing, we say, sO 
be it; we will not quarrel with them; if it wont 
work with them, it will with us. Though we 
have written on this subject before, yet we thought 
best to write our experience again, that it might 
corroborate the testimony of your correspondent 
P., of Danvers. If others have tried the same, 
will they not communicate the result, that the pub- 
lic may get all the information possible on the sub- 
ject ? J. H. & Son. 

Newton Centre, Sept. 25, 1851. 
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SHORT-HORNED BULL, LORD ADOL- 
PHUS FAIRFAX. 

This bull was three and a half years old when 
exhibited at the North Lincolnshire society’s meet- 
ing, and won the first prize in 1843. He was also 
exhibited at Gt. Yorkshire society’s meeting at 
Hull in 1841, and received the first prize as the 
best bull calf. He was bred by Mr. Whitaker Bur- 
ley; the property of Mr. Henry Watson, Walker- 
ingham, near Bawtry. 

The short-horned breed of cattle was produced in 
England by choice selection of fine animals; and by 
a long, judicious course of management by some of 
the most skilful breeders in the country, they have 
obtained great celebrity, and are diffused in Eng- 
land as well as in some other countries. This race 
is remarkable for its symmetry and compactness of 
form, for its rapid growth and early maturity, 
which admirably adapts it to the purposes of beef, 
which gives it a high rank in those countries where 
beef is the principal object of raising cattle; as the 
stock is of large size and rapid growth, it needs lux- 
uriant pastures and high keeping. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Of Dr. John MeWales, Milford, some very 
beautiful specimens of Velvetine Peach. This 
peach is remarkably handsome, being very high 
colored, and nearly all covered with a beautiful 
velvety appearance; it is of excellent quality, and 
it justifies a high rank, which we assigned it last 
year. It is one of the best of peaches. 

From John Goldermen, Sherburne, seedling 
peaches, very large and beautiful; the quality of 
the specimen sent is about medial. 








NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Union Artist.—This is the title of a new 
periodical, to be published once a month at Pitts- 
burg, Penn., and devoted to agriculture, horticul- 
ture and mechanics. Under the head of Book 
Farming, the editor says: ‘‘The whole energy of 
the farmer appears to be directed to the idea of 
seeding down a great number of acres, as if upon 
the amount of land cultivated his success entirely 
depended. He never stops to inquire whether his 
soil contains the requisite qualities for the produc- 
tion of the grain which he expects to harvest, nor 
whether the soil has been properly prepared for the 
production of the crop he wishes to grow.”” We 
cannot speak quite so strongly as does our new 
friend, for we trust that now, there are few who do 
not sometimes make the inquiries which lead to a 
better mode of cultivation. The Artist is well- 
printed, contains many pictorial illustrations, and 
what is more, abounds with the right kind of ideas. 
We therefore welcome it into the wide field of in- 
dustry, and admonish it to prepare its shoulders 
for the herculean task which lies in its path. 

Hovey’s Macazine or Horticutture.—In this 
work the subject of fruits, foreign and American, is 
examined very thoroughly. Great pains is taken 
to clear the nomenclature of fruits of the confusion 
which has heretofore attended it. The descriptions 
of fruit are very accurate and minute. Particular 
attention is paid to the flower department, and the 
notice of new plants introduced to public attention. 

Down1ne’s Horticutturist.—Beside the gen- 
eral subject of horticulture, it has the very attrac- 
tive feature, landscape gardening and rural archi- 
tecture, by one of the ablest authors on this subject 
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in the country. Published by Luther Tucker, 
Albany, N.Y. Joseph Breek & Co., agents, Bos- 
ton. 

Western Horticuttura, Review, by Dr. 
Warden, Cincinnati, is not a whit behind its con- 
temporaries in interest andmstruction. It has a 
wide field open for its operations in the great West, 
where it will do much good. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NO TIME FOR STUDY. 


A TALK AMONG THE WORKERS—MR. THINKWELL AND 
MR. OLDSIDE. 

Mr. Thinkwell.—Neighbor, what do you think 
upon the various theories set forth by different in- 
dividuals in our agricultural papers of late, con- 
cerning the potato disease, and the cause of it ? 

Mr. Oldside.—Why, indeed, sir, I have not 
read them; and I do not suppose any body knows 
anything about it. Besides, [ think that I am 
hardly able to take any of the papers. They cost 
a good deal of money, and the boys get so full of 
new notions by readiug them, that, really, I do not 
want to have anything to do with them. 

Think.—So you do not take any paper for the 
reading of your family? 

Old.—I do not. And I think the boys have as 
good a chance asI had, to get knowledge. And 
certainly, I believe that when we were boys the 
people farmed it better than they do now, a great 
deal. Why, I believe my father knew better how 
to raise corn, and potatoes, and wheat, than any of 
our boys do. And I think that while books and 
papers on farming have been multiplying, crops 
have grown the lighter instead of growing the 
heavier. 

Think.—And so you think that men knew more 
without instruction, when we were young, than 
they can now, with all the advantages given and 
secured by books and newspapers. 

Old.—Why, I do know that my father raised 
greater crops than I ever could, and I have raised 
far greater crops on this very farm, years ago, than 
I can raise new, notwithstanding all the talk of the 
boys about what they have learned out of the news- 
papers. And I think the man who knows how to 
raise two hundred bushels of potatoes from an acre 
knows more about farming than one who cannot 
get more than one-third of that amount. 

Think.—Well, I perceive, according to your 
reasoning, that you, compared with your father, 
are an ignorant man. And I perceive also, that 
your sons are more ignorant than yourself. Yet 1 
presume, that you sought to treasure up all of 
your father’s true ideas, and, in addition, to learn 
what you could, by observation elsewhere. 

Old.—Why, yes, I think I have. 

Think.—Still, you see no other cause for a short 
crop of potatoes, than the ignorance of the culti- 
vator. Yet, if you set one of your boys to filla 
bag with corn for the mills, and he puts two bush- 
els into it,—and you direct another to put up from 
a particular place a bag of rye for the same pur- 
pose, and he should put up only one bushel, be- 
cause there was only one bushel of rye there, you 
would not say that he was too ignorant to measure 
up a bag full of grain. 

Old.— Certainly not. 

Think.—It would, however, be just as consist- 





ent, as for you to reckon a past generation of men, 
possessed of so much more knowledge than the 
present, because they took larger crops from the 
soil. In taking a large crop, the soil is largely 
exhausted. The crop that is taken after will be 
lighter, because the soil contains not the Pape 
ties equal to produce another crop so large. Your 
father’s ignorance allowed him to exhaust the soil, 
and you have exhausted it still more, and neither 
your father nor you had sufficient knowledge to 
perceive what you were doing. Now, if your sons 
do not succeed as well in cropping a worn-out soil 
as your father did upon the soil in its full strength, 
you charge it all to the books and newspapers, 
which are laboring to instruct us. The fact is, 
neighbor, we need to learn how to keep our farms 
as good as they are, and make them better. All 
our fathers knew or considered was how to raise a 
crop. They did not keep their farms good as they 
were for producing. If generation after generation, 
over the face of the whole earth should do so, in a 
very short period the whole earth would become 
one vast desert, and the human 1ace would perish 
for want of sustenance. 

‘We must learn wherein the soil that our fathers 
cultivated is exhausted. Henceforth, no man will 
rank among intelligent farmers because he can 
raise a single large crop; but he who shall be seen 
to make a farm more and more productive, year 
after year, continually increasing its real value, 
will be known as a genuine and intelligent farmer. 
And you may rest assured that our sons will need 
all the information that they can gain from the best 
publications of our time, to bring them into the 
rank of genuine farmers, a few years hence. Our 
fathers imagined that when they had taught their 
sons how to plough and plant, and to hoe and dig, 
they had taught them how to conduct a farm. They 
little thought that the most important of all know- 
ledge to the farmer had been entirely neglected in 
their teachings. Such, however, was the case. 
Under their management, and that of their sons, 
the soil has in most places lost its former power to 
produce. We have got to study a new subject. 
We must learn, and have our sons learn also, how 
to raise crops with a fair profit and yet have our 
farms continually growing better. 

Old.—Well, Mr. Thinkwell, I do not know but 
you may get some knowledge from your papers ; 
but my boys and myself have to work very hard to 
bring the year even, and we cannot get time to 
study so many new theories; and you know that 
‘*Much study is a weariness to the flesh,” and we 
can’t expect to meet everybody’s notions, these 
times. 

Think.—Mr. Oldside, you and your sons work 
extremely hard, and I am sorry that you do not 
succeed better than you do. But.much of your hard 
toil is thrown away upon your worn-out Jand; and 
what of your land remains not exhausted is likely 
to become so far worn-out that no man could get a 
profitable crop offfrom it. You may get a light crop, 
but the whole rule of your farming must be changed 
before you can make farming a profitable business. 
You must learn to strengthen your land, while it 
gives you a living. Then the land will give you 
more than a living. Your difficulty in making the 
two ends of the year even will soon be gone; for 
when in the course of your improvement you shall 
find that your farm gives a good living, you may 
be sure that it will next enable you to lay up mon- 
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ey. When the earth is worked more than it is 


| properties, immediately u 


fed, it will grow poor. And here I must urge up-| grows by laying on, in t 


on you to give your sons the means and the time 
for informing themselves in knowledge. Let them 
give their attention to those sciences which now 
offer assistance to the farmer in his calling, and 
when they have devoted their leisure time to study 
for a few years, I doubt not I shall have the happi- 
ess of sezi ng them among the most successful and 
prosperous cultivators of the soil. Cc. 
Mason, N. H., Sept., 1851. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO ROT. 


The mystery still hangs over the cause of the 
destructive disease in potatoes. One individual 
thinks it to be green lice; another that it is black 
bugs; and another that it is a worm in the stalk.— 
With all proper respect to lice, bugs and worms, I 
think they could neither of them breed a pestilence 
among potatoes. 

Learning that the disease had made its appear- 
ance in various places, a few days ago I examined 
my potatoes, to see if I could make any important 
discovery. Most of the ground had not been ma- 
nured this season, except with salt; and where it 
had received nothing upon it, 1 have not found a 
single diseased potato. In a piece which was ma- 
nured from under a stable, and where there was a 
very large growth, there I found the tubers decay- 
ing. ‘This was nearly or quite three weeks since, 
but the tops continue green, even until now, except 
as they are now generally becoming yellow by ap- 
parently natural ripening; all except in cases to be 
notieed. 

The most indications of decay were in the lower 
leaves of the stalks of some hills; and in a very 
few instances the tips of small and tender vines were 
decaying. 

Results of Examination.—The first result of my 


think I am not mistaken. ‘this forming-substance 
of the tuber the disease ences. The skin gen- 
erally adheres much mog@@mrmly to a ripe potato, 
or one that grows very . 

Upon examining so 

of disease impaired the"@8loring of the skin. Here 
was an indication of an acid destroying the vegeta- 
ble blue. The coloring matter of the red potatoes 
would be stronger to resist its action. They would 
be more likely to retain their color until the second 
stage of disease. 

It is often the case that potatoes have been dug 
without any appearance of disease in the tops or in 
the tubers; but after a little time they would rot 
badly. This creates a difficulty in the way of my 
supposing the disease to originate in the vines or 
tops. 

7 is evident that were the vines grow rapidly, 
and are very tender and juicy, there the tubers 
would grow in a similar manner. In such instan- 
ces, as much experience shows, there is greater 
liability to rot. 

In some kinds, the vines are very green for a 
long time, as the long reds, but their growth is so 
gradual that they are very hardy. 

Late planted potatoes grow more rapidly, and 
they are more tender and liable to disease. 

Further ideas must be omitted until another time. 

Mason, N. H., Sept., 1851. C. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
EGGS AND BEST MAREET FOWLS. 


Mr. Cote: — Having just read an article from 
W.C., a Stonington gentleman, headed ‘Fowl 
Facts,’ I offer a few words in reply. In the first 
place, your correspondent says that, ‘‘in these days 
of hen fever, there is a good deal of theorizing and 
baseless speculation,’ &c., which I will by no 


examination was relative to the commencement of| means pretend to deny; for I, know it to be a fact 


disease in the tuber. T'wo varieties or kinds of po- 
tatoes were examined, with the same result. The 


that almost every one who deals in fowls will tell 
you that the peculiar kind which he happens to 


disease has no apparent partiality for any particular| have the most to dispose of, are assuredly the best 
part of the tuber upon which to begin; sometimes| in the country. I, however, know of some excep- 
it fastens upon the blow end, then again on the stem] tions. 

end, or upon the side, or in the eyes; no matter| Mr. C. then inquires if there ‘‘can be no stand- 
where, it can begin here as well as there. In the|ard of fowl excellence invented, by which a man 
examination of a white potato, some small specks| may know what is the best stock for producing 
were discovered upon the surface, which, upon ex-| poultry, and what the best for producing eggs?”’ 
amination, were found to be forthy matter from be-|I think that by carefully experimenting with all 
neath the skin. The color of the tuber remained|the different kinds of fowls, such a standard could 
unchanged, where this matter was wet. By scrap-|be raised, but at no little expense and inconvenience 
ing off the skin, a small hole through the skin was|to the experimenter. I do not pretend that I ha 
discovered, of the size of a very small pin. Imme-|found the standard, or shall. Nor am I able 
diately beneath this was found a rotten place, in|state what amount of eggs, either in number or 
some not larger than a pin-head, in the substance] weight, any of my hens have ever laid in a year; 
of the tuber; and around it, immediately under the|nor the average weight of my mixed fowls. But 
skin, the appearance of disease extended farther.—| what I stated before I will repeat; that having kept 
In some instances the frothy specks were found to| nearly all kinds common to this country, | know 
be of a dry, woolly appearance, and immediately|that the pure Black Spanish fowls are decidedly 
under them the tuber was found to be in the second| the most profitable I have seen to keep as layers. 
stage of disease, the flesh of the tuber of a darker| And 1 also know that the Spanish crossed with 


appearance 


the Asiatic are the best for early marketing that I 


These facts seemed to agree with my former| have ever seen. 
Opinions upon the subject, that the disease begins} The above is simply my experience; other ex- 
in a fermentation of the most tender parts of the tu-| perimenters may view the subject differently; if so, 
ber. It is evident that the tuber is formed after the|I for one would be most happy to hear their deci- 


same manner that a tree grows; that is, the sap/sion. 
forms a growth of wood, by union of the necessary 


Yours truly, Joun Dimon. 
Wakefield, R. I., Sept. 15, 1851. 
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‘or the New England Farmer. |some mistakes, when they meddle with chemicals 

GROWTH OF A E—-LARGE HOG, |for the first time. Those who have more faith and 

. perseverance do not give up at the first ill success, 
Me. Eprtor:—A r ago last April, Capt. |jut try again, and always reap a reward for their 
Thomas Derby, of place, stuck into the|>ood courage. Such however are comparatively 
ground back of his hodg@ a small limb cut from a| few, and the number of those who shrink from any 
‘Balm of Gilead” t t took root and grew) effort whatever is greatest of all. 
some three feet last se and about the first of} Tp view of the dread which farmers have of this 
June last, it seemed to be running up so very fast,| method, I take up for the subject of the present let- 
he concluded to measure, and thus know precisely|ter the process of dissolving bones by steaming, 
how far it grew within a specific time. At the| which has lately excited much attention in Great 
end of the seven weeks next succeeding his first) Britain. This process has already been mentioned 
measurement, it stood forty-nine inches higher|j, your columns on one or two occasions, but I 
than it did at that time; showing a growth of just|haye thought that a more extended notice might 
one inch per day for forty-nine successive days; and possess a considerable degree of interest. I have 
one of the leaves near the top measured nine and} 5+ yarious times within the past year or two re- 
three-quarters, by ten and a half inches. Wh0loeived letters from Scotch and English friends 
can beat that? , speaking highly of steamed bones, and the subject 

Now, let us cross the way from Mr. D.’s, some| has also been fully discussed by the agricultural 
forty rods, to the hog-pen of Warren Thayer, Esq. papers 
Don’t start, friend! that isn’t one of Barnum’s|" }, the Farmer’s Guide, just published by the 
young elephants, but a bona fida pig, that was! Messrs. Scott of New York, a full description is 
taken from a drove last winter, weighing at that given of the process, with plates of Mr. Blackhall’s 
time, 112 Ibs., but has stretched himself, Balm-of- apparatus. I will here mention the general prin- 
Gilead-like, till he measures now, from the root of ciples of his plan. Any old boiler of small size 
his tail to the end of his snout, seven feet, three| wit) answer for this purpose. It is fitted so that 
inches, and girths five feet, ten inches. He maya considerable charge of bones may be placed on a 
not weigh, perhaps, more than four cwt., as he is grating in its upper part, and there be exposed to 
not fat, but growing finely. the full action of the steam. The lower part of the 

But enough has been said to show that we pro-|hoiler is filled with water, and then all that is 
duce something here besides br ogans. If you are| needed is a fire, anda safety valve to make sure 
incredulous,— — — aay lias that the pressure of steam does not become so great 

; ’ H * las to endanger the safety of the boiler. 

Pond Plain, 8. Weymouth, Mass., Sept., 1851. If the jaa is so intesiann in the morning, 
steam is kept up through the day, and the boiler 
STEAMING BONES. left to cool off at night. On the succeeding morn- 

Analytical Laboratory, Yale College,» |i" the bones are taken out, and are found to be so 

New Haven, Conn,, June 30, 1851. altered and softened as to be readily crushed to a 

Eprrors Cuitivator:—I have written so much |fine paste or powder. 1] coherence is destroyed, 

on this single topic of bones, that some of my rea-|and the result of the process is thus a mass of ex- 
ders may think it worn threadbare. But while I|tremely minute particles. 

see the great apathy which still prevails among} This is the same object which is obtained by 

farmers as to their use, when I consider the enor-|grinding in a bone mill, or by dissolving with sul- 

mous waste of them which still occurs in almost|phuric acid. In the latter case there are also cer- 

every district of our country, I feel that I have not|tain highly important chemical changes, but still 

said and cannot say too much about them. the state of minute division to which the bone is 

_It must be acknowledged that there are practical reduced, is one of the chief points gained. This 
difficulties of some consequence, in the employ-|division into small particles is of advantage, for 
ment of bones as a manure on ordinary farms. If|the reason that such particles are more readily 
applied whole the quantity required to produce|dissolved and decomposed into the soil, and there- 
much effect is very great, not less than from 50 to|fore more immediately and fully available to the 
80 bushels per acre. Crushing or cracking them|plant. This consideration of quick action is high- 
by hand is a very slow and imperfect process, which|ly important in the application of manures. A 
soon leads to discouragement if the collection be|small quantity of a soluble or finely divided fertili- 

ge. Mills for grinding bones are as yet few,|zer will produce a better effect than many times 

d bone dust as an article of trade is chiefly con-|the amount of some substance equally rich in com- 
fined to the large towns, and must be transported| position, but imperfectly soluble, or in large hard 
often to a great distance. The easiest way to bring |lumps. 
bones into a proper sphere for application to the| For this reason steamed bones have been found 
land, and at the same time the most effective and|highly advantageous as a special manure, a compar- 
economical method, is to dissolve them in sulphuric |atively small quantity answering the desired purpose 
acid. This is a simple process enough, but 1 know|in hastening and augmenting the growth of the 
from frequent experience that it appears very for-|crop. Eight or ten bushels per acre have been 
midable to the farmer who is not accustomed to|found to produce a most remarkable effect, far 
novelties. He is afraid of the strong acid; perhaps|more than equivolent to a heavy dressing with the 
has some difficulty in finding it at all in his neigh-|ordinary farm-yard manures. In fact it is scarcely 
borhood, and is often finally discouraged into let-|necessary that I should enlarge upon their pro- 
ting the whole matter stop by one or two failures|perties in this respect, for even the most careless 
in his first attempts. No description of a process|reader on agricultural subjects must by this time 
can avoid every possible source of error, and un-|have learned, that any form of soluble phosphates 
practiced manipulators are pretty sure to make|constitutes an exceedingly concentrated and pow- 
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erful manure for all of our cultivated crops. Phos- 
phates are a necessary condition of life and luxuri- 
ance to all or nearly all valuable plants, and it is 
obviously important to furnish them in such a form 
as shall be mostly readily available. 

Several important papers relative to steamed 
bones have been lately published in the Journal of the 
Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster, Ireland. 
Some of these, and perhaps the most interesting, 
are by Mr. D. T. Jones, a gentleman who was 
studying in the laboratory of Prof. Johnson at Ed- 
inburgh, when I was also a student there. He is 
now applying his chemical knowledge to the 
improvement of a large estate in the west of Ire 
Jand. 4 

He has made some experiments on the actual 
cost of the process, counting in the price of the 
bones, of the fuel, of labor, &c. His boiler held 7 
cwt., and the results were taken from five succes- 
sive charges. Bone dust cost £6 12s, or about 
$30 per ton, while a ton of raw bones cost but £3 
or about $15. The additional expense of steam- 
ing was a little less than $1. For a trifle more 
than half, then, he obtained by the steaming pro- 
cess a ton of bones far more finely divided, and con- 
sequently more immediately beneficial, than bone 
dust. Other writers give almost equally favorable 
results. 

The advantage of economy, then, seems clearly 
to rest with this process. The question arises, 
however, is there any loss of valuable substance. 
With a view to settle this question, Mr. Jones has 
lately made some direct experiments. Dr. Voelck- 
er, of Cirencester Agricultural College, analyzed 
some specimens of the steamed bones as prepared 
by Mr. Jones, for the express purpose of compar- 
ing them with the bone dust. The following ana- 
lyses give his result: 


Steamed Bones. Bone Dust. 
Organic Matter,.....ceseeeeseee 28.68. ..ccccccccces 35.25 
Phosphate of Lime,.........++++ Sl.Fe so sccenccocece 54.40 


Carbonic of Alkalies,.......+.++++ BDO. cvcceccvcccses 1.49 
Gath, cc cnccccseveccsevsnmencisshl DORs sinndacoctousa 9.26 

A comparison of these two analyses shows, that 
during the steaming a loss of organic matter has 
taken place amounting to nearly eight per cent. 
This is the gelatine of the bone, dissolved out by 
the stem. This loss is however only apparent, as 
a moment’s reflection will show, that this dissolved 
gelatine will be found in the water that occupies 
the lower part of the boiler. After one or two 
charges therefore, this water should be drawn off, 
diluted with fresh water, and applied as a top- 
dressing upon meadows or young grain. The gela- 
tine being a highly nitrogenous, and therefore val- 
uable manure, produces san excellent effect when 
applied in this way. If not convenient to use this 
solution in a liquid form, it may be mixed with 
péat, ashes, vegetable mould, &c., or added to a 
compost heap. 

We thus see that every portion of the bone is 
preserved, and made useful as a fertilizer, and that 
too by a cheap process. Some farmer in each 
neighborhood might set up an apparatus ata trifling 
expense, and supply the whole adjoining country at 
reasonable rates. Or an association might do the 





that in most situations a farmer might possess 
himself of large quantities for a merely nominal 
sum. 

The crushed mass of'steamed bones, if left to it- 
self, soon heats and ferments, causing a loss of ni- 
trogen in the form of ammonia. To prevent this 
in cases where the Ss are not to be used at once, 
it is recommended se a little salt; this arrests 
decomposition, and is itself of some value as a ma- 
nure. It also serves in many cases as a check to 
injurious insects, by destroying their grubs.— 
Where it is desirable to add a highly ammoniacal 
and energetically acting. manure, it is only neces- 
sary to withhold the salt, and allow fermentation 
to go on till ammonia begins to be largely given 
off. The heap should then be mixed with gyp- 
sum, peat ashes or charcoal dust. This applied to 
the soil, will act as quickly and as powerfully as 
guano, with the advantage of a far less price. 
From six to ten ewt. of these bones would produce 
more effect upon most of our crops, than a very 
great application of farm-yard manure, and being 
so portable, might often be employed with a very 
great saving of expense. I think that the addition 
of 8 or 10 Ibs. of sulphuric acid to each 100 lbs. 
of this manure would be a still farther improve- 
ment. 

This method seems to me remarkably feasible, 
simple, effective and cheap, and I hope that this 
notice may induce some of our more enterprising 
farmers to try it, and make their success public. 
The apparatus need cost but little at first, and the 
came boiler might be employed to steam food for 
stock in winter. Yours truly, 

Joun P. Norton. 
—Albany Cultivator. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH SORREL. 


Mr. Freas:—I hear and see a good deal spoken 
and written against sorrel, which I do not think it 
deserves. I will give you my views upon it. 
Sorrel is generally regarded as a worthless pro- 
duction. Still it is not always easy to get rid of. 
On many farms, and more especially on such as are 
of a sandy formation, and imbued with acids, sor- 
rel readily takes root, and finding in the soil an 
abundance of appropriate pabulum, it grows and 
perpetuates itself with surprising and fatal vigor. 
On all lands of this description, it springs sponta- 
neously. When a farmer finds that his fields have 
become infested with it, his only remedy is to 
make the best of it. If he keeps horses or sheep, 
they will find a ready market for the produce of the 
‘sorrel plot,’’ aud will be found to do as well as 
when fed on the best cultivated grasses, with a iy 
eral supply of grain. Of the correctness of this 
am convinced by numerous experiments made with 
a view to ascertain, precisely, its specific value 
for feeding, my farm being one on which the plant 
grows with the most luxuriant vigor, and cannot 
easily be got rid of. Horses, fed on sorrel hay— 
made, as hereafter stated, without a particle of 
provender—do remarkably well, and will perform 
as much work in the spring, as those supplied 
with any feed it is possible to give them. As the 


same thing, each steaming his own collection of|sorrel grows short, and contains, for so diminutive 


bones in turn. By managing in this way the ex- 
pense to each individual would be quite small, and 
all the bones got together in the course of the sea- 
son could soon be brought into a state fit for use. 


a plant, a very considerable quantity of seed, it 
should be cut early in the season—say as soon as 
the seeds have fairly formed, and be made, not by 
open and long exposure to a hot sun, but in grass 





They are now so commonly disregarded and wasted, 


cock.”? This is done by allowing the crop to re- 
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main in winrow till toward night of the first day 
after mowing, and then pitching it into small cocks 
of eighty or a hundred pounds each, (green hay,) 
and raking up the scatterings afterward, with a 
hand rake. 

In this condition it should be allowed to remain 
for five or six days, if the weather be fair, and be- 
fore getting in, it may be turned up—simply re- 
versing the cocks, the bottoms of which will gen- 
erally be a little moist in consequence of absorption 
of water from the ground. By permitting sorrel 
to stand till the seed ripens, the value of the crop 
for hay will be materially diminished, as the seed 
will be shattered out in cutting and conveying to 
the barn. When ground, sorrel seed makes a meal 
highly valuable as a feed for hogs, &c.—A New 
Eneuanper. — Near Claremont, N. H., July 2, 
1851.— Germantown Telegraph. 





MULCHING---A NEW METHOD. 


Mr. Epiror:—I dislike straw for ‘‘mulching,”’ 
and would recommend a substitute. My method is 
the following. I make a square frame of boards 
by nailing together four strips four feet long and 
six inches wide at the corners. This I place around 
the tree, and fill it to the top with Jeaves. A 
slight sprinkling of soil serves to keep the contents 
in statu quo, and the box has a neat and tasty ap- 
pearance, especially where the trees are in fre- 
quented places. The boxes cost but a mere trifle, 
as any one who can use a handsaw and hammer 
can construct them, and besides, there is no incon- 
venience experienced from the scattering and blow- 
ing about of straw.—Secor.—Roxborough, May 
21, 1851.—Germantown Telegraph. 








Mechanies’ Department, Acts, Kc. 


—— eee 


AMERICAN MECHANISM AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


The London Chronicle remarks that, although 
the number of articles sent from the United States 
to the Exhibition is neither what was expected of 
them, nor, we believe, does it adequately represent 
their capabilities; there are, nevertheless, many 
things in their collection which may be examined 
with interest and profit, and which do credit to 
their industry, ingenuity and skill. 

‘Foremost among the articles displayed in this 
division of the Exhibition are a coach, three or 
four wagons, a ‘‘buggy,”’ technically so called, and 
a trotting ‘‘sulky.’’ We call these ‘‘foremost,”’ 
because, both by the prominent place they occupy, 
and on account of the real merit of the vehicles 
themselves, they are really so. ‘The coach—styled 
by the exhibitor a ‘‘carriola’’—is a very creditable 
piece of of workmanship. It is of good design, ap- 
parently well built, and is finished with great re- 
gard to good taste. There is nothing of the gew- 
gaw style about it. The color, decorations, mount- 
ings, finish, ornaments, are all rich and neat. It 
sweeps gracefully over its curve, as a coach ought 
to sweep. The carvings on it are admirably well 
executed, and for symmetry and good keeping in 
every part, from the step of the footman to the 
board of the driver, it deserves high commendation. 
The wheels are much lighter than in carriages of 
a similar kind in England. This is claimed as a 





decided improvement. Certainly the appearance 
of the vehicle is improved by the absence of that 
bulkiness which gives a lumbering aspect to many 
an English carriage; and if the roads of our trans- 
atlantic brethren are not too rough to deal fairly 
with such wheels, we know not why they should 
be considered unsafe uper our Finglish turnpikes. 

‘‘The other vehicles exhibited are respectively 
entitled a York wagon, a Prince Albert wagon, a 
slide top buggy and a trotting sulky. The chief 
characteristic of all these is their extreme lightness 
of weight, when compared with their size. They 
are richly finished within and without, and beauti- 
fully carved; they are upholstered with exceeding 
taste, made with a constant regard to the comfort 
of the rider, and exhibit very considerable artistic 
merit in their design. 

‘There are several sets of harness, both single 
and double, among the arficles exhibited, which 
deserve notice. One is a rich and elegant speci- 
men of manufacture. It is made of leather of the 
best quality, and of solid silver, with graceful and 
appropriate designs. In this, as in all other har- 
ness shown, there is a remarkable lightness and 
airiness, and an obvious endeavor to do away with 
all superabundance of weight. 


‘*On a bay, in the main aisle, on the south side 
of the building, are two chandeliers and several 
lamps, from a manufactory in Philadelphia. The 
great use of oil in the United States has led to 
many improvements in lamps—especially in those 
on the solar principle, as it is called, (where in- 
creased draught is made to bear upon the combus- 
tion,) which are unknown among us. Unpretend- 
ing as these lamps appear, it is stated that they 
will give an amount of light greater by one-half 
than any other in use. The chandeliers hanging 
above them are graceful specimens of workman- 
ship, designed in good taste, and showing a crystal 
purity of glass. The casting is remarkable for 
its fineness, sharpness and uniformity. The branch- 
es, formed by arabesque scrolls, profusely orna- 
mented with birds and flowers, delicately sculp- 
tured or in bold relief, with centers of richly cut 
glass, claim particular attention for their elegance 
and lightness of design. This is among the young- 
est branches of manufacture in the United States, 
it being scarcely fifteen years since every chande- 
lier, girandole, mantel lamp and candelabra used 
in that country was imported from Europe; and it 
argues considerable enterprise and perseverance on 
the part of the manufacturers, that they have at- 
tained so much excellence as to be willing to vie 
in the Exhibition with the oldest and most celebra- 
ted houses in the world. 

‘*In piano-fortes, there is a show highly credita- 
ble to the manufacture of musical instruments in 
the United States. There is a seven-octave grand 
piano forte; a semi grand, and other instruments 
of less pretension but of much merit. There are 
two from a manufactory of Philadelphia, in neat 
and very unpretending cases, which combine all 
the best qualities of the highest rank of pianos. In 
breadth, freedom, and evenness of tone; in prompt- 
ness and elasticity of action ; and in a combination 
of everything that is rich and sweet in this descrip- 
tion of instrument, they claim to be unsurpassed. 

‘‘There are shawls of beautiful color, and a high 
perfection of manufacture ; white cotton goods, 
which, in bleaching, finishing and putting up, ap- 
pear equal to Manchester products; some very 
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beautiful flannels, single milled doeskins and wool 
black cassimeres of thorough fabric. Of the rffles, 
it is but just to say that they are among the best, 
if not the best, of any rifles manufactured in the 


A Covracrous Boy. —In a town not far from 
Boston, a clergyman was visiting a district school, 
where a little boy was put forward by the teacher 
to ‘‘speak a piece,’’ because he was bold. When 


world, the Americans claiming to excel in this|he was done, the clergyman praised him by saying, 


species of manufacture. They are made from the 


‘‘Why, my little.lad, you are not afraid, are you?’’ 


best selected Copake cold blast forge iron, and are|“‘No, I aint afraid of nothin’;—J aint afraid of 
of an unpretending stylé, but remarkable for a skunks! 


plain, substantial, and perfect finish; they are 
strong, simple and thorough in their workmanship, 
and eminently adapted for real service.’ 





MAKING HOOKS AND EYES. 


The N. Y. Evening Post has a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Connecticut, from which we make 
the following interesting extract: 





fy" Crimes shock us too much; vices almost 
always too little. 








Ladies’ Department. 


DRAWING. 
There is, says the Home Journal, scarcely any 





Upon the premises we were shown the works of|more remarkable diversity between ordinary per- 
the Waterbury Hook and Eye Company, where a|sonal accomplishments in England and America, 
capital of $16,000 is employed in the manufacture|than in the extent to which drawing is cultivated 
of hooks and eyes. Here were arranged Jong rows|in the former country, as a usual accompaniment 
of little machines about the size of smal! wash-|of good education. It is rarely that a lady or gen- 
stands, under which a constant shower of these lit-|tleman among us possesses any acquaintance with 
tle feminine conveniencies was pouring down, but |design, except in the cases where there are chances 
from what cause or by what agency it was diffi-|to be uncommon talent for art, or where the thing 


cult to conjecture. 


pon a closer inspection, a|is taken up somewhat professionally. There, it 


large spool of wire was perceived revolving slow-|enters into the accustomed routine of instruction, 
ly in its rear, growing shorter inch by inch in me-|and is so familiar an acquirement, especially on the 
chanical harmony with the machinery, while iron| part of ladies, and in those circles where intellec- 
fingers curiously articulated, were ready to grasp|tual attainments are at all extensively pursued, 
the severed fragment, and pass it along from change] that the absence of a capacity to sketch is rather 
to change until it finally dropped into the recepta-|an exception than the rule. In fact, drawing is 


cle beneath, a perfect hook or eye, ready for use. 


cultivated among them as music is with us. We 


For a moment it seemed as if each machine was|should be glad to see it made, in all schools and 
instinct with life and intelligence. The power of|systems ‘of education in this country, a regular 
speech seemed to be all that was lacking to com-| branch of liberal cultivation. It is a popular but 
plete the delusion. There were but four or five|Very great mistake, to suppose that it is impracti- 
men in the room who passed around occasionally |cable and without use, to pay attention to the prin- 
from one stand to the other, to oil the machinery,|ciples and practice of design, unless there be a 
to supply new wire when the previous spool was|special genius for art in the person concerned. 
consumed, or to. empty the vessels when filled by| Yet we instruct young persons in literature, and 
the silvery shower. ‘The whole performance more|exercise them in habits of composition, where it is 
resembled a voluntary process of nature than the|neither expected nor wished that they should be- 
result of mechanical art. The duty of the super-|come authors. We do it for the purpose of re- 


intendent of one of these machines, seemed curivus- 


fining and expanding the taste generally, and of 


ly alike to that of the gardener who plants his peach | affording accessible resources at all times for calm 
stones, which, after many days, sprout, grow into |and harmless and elevated enjoyment. As a means 
a tree, blossom and finally bear peaches, which|of self-employment and refined gratification—which 
when ripe drop from their branches and are gath-|is independent of society—which accompanies -its 


ered for use. 


PROGRESS OF ARTS. 





owner wherever he goes, and sets him secure 
from ennui under any circumstances of privation— 
an acquired taste for sketching ought to be highly 


The facilities of getting a broadcloth coat are|valued. And such taste and capacity as are need- 
much greater in our days than in those of our fore-jed for enjoyment are as much matters of acquisi- 


fathers. 


tion by any one of ordinary intelligence, as the 


‘* Among the anecdotes detailed by Dr. Bushnell,| proficiency which we hourly see in all other 


in his sermon at Litchfield, Conn., centennial an- 


branches of accomplishment where there has been 


niversary, illustrative of the age of homespun, was|no sjfecific gift of talent. All young ladies are 
one which deserves to be told by itself, and better| understood to be proper subjects for instruction on 
than we can repeat it. One of the aged divines of|the piano, and aJl do acquire facility enough to 
that county, still living, was married during the|minister importantly to their own amusement, and 
Revolution, but under singular difficulties. There|that of their friends, though, in a majority of in- 
was an obstacle to the wedding which seemed in-|stances, there is neither an ear for harmony, nor 
surmountable. He had no wedding coat, nor was|any superior sensibility to the effects of music. 


wool to be had to make one, and it was in the dead 


A study of the scientific rules of drawing, and 


of winter. Yet all parties were ready, and he was|some manual familiarity with the pencil, are of 


anxious to be married without delay. At last the 


great value for enlarging the perceptions, and 


mother of the intended bride discovered the diffi-|strengthening the enjoyment to be derived from all 


culty, and promptly had some of her sheep shorn 


branches of art in its high and varied signification. 


and sewed up in blankets to keep them warm; while| For the just appreciation of pictures, of sculpture, 
of the wool she spun and wove a coat for her in-|and of architecture, and for the extension as the 


tended son-in-law.”’ 





sources of pleasure connected with them, and es- 
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pecially for the imparting of confidence and con- 
sistency to one’s views upon such matters, some 
practical acquaintance with drawing will be found 
of the highest service. The lofty, intelligent tone 
of public taste in England at the present day, on 
the subject of art, may be ascribed, in a great de- 
gree, to the wide extent in which the use of the 
pencil has of late prevailed arnong intellectual men 
and refined and reflecting women in every rank of 
life. Criticism on art, except from one who knows 
the elements and laws of art, as they only can be] 
known through use, is of little value, but, unfor- 
tunately, of very common occurrence. 





LETTER FROM “LUCY”---WASTE OF 
TIME. 


Mr. Epiror:—As my former missive met with 
favor, I thought it would not be amiss to send you 
the following letter, written to one of our girls, 
hoping it may be a word fitly spoken to some of the 
farmers’ daughters who read your excellent paper. 

Dear Susan:—I have been long thinking of 
writing to you about making a better use of your 
time, and you know me, and love me too well, I 
trust, to consider what I may say as meddling or 
fault finding; then be assured once more that it is 
‘‘much easier to praise than to blame,”’ and I only 
say this with a desire to promote your happiness. 

Have you read Emma Jane’s letter in the Rv- 
RAL of July 31st? and do you remember what she 
said about having your work-basket in the corner 
where you usually sitdownt Now, if yours was 
on the table, how many stitches you might take in 
one day when you are just sitting there chatting 
with Mary, and it would be resting you just as well 
—and how many good books you might make your- 
self acquainted with, that you now regret you have 
not time to read, if you would lay one before you 
every time you sit there with your head upon your 
hand, dolefully thinking of nothing in particular. 
You would then forget your little troubles, and 
have your book read through in a short time, and 
the only danger would be of forgetting the other 
work. It is always best not to sit down much un- 
til the work is all done, or you get very tired, but, 
when you do sit down, do not fold your hands. 
Let your motto be, ‘‘never be idle a moment.”’ Dr. 
Beecher has some excellent thoughts in one of our 
late periodicals, which you must read the whole 
of, when you come here, but I cannot forbear quo- 
ting a single paragraph. 

‘The young abhor the last results of idleness, 
but they do not perceive that the first steps lead to 
the last. They are in the opening of this career, 
but with them it is genteel leisure, not laziness; it 
is relaxation, not sloth; amusement, not indolnce. 
But leisure, relaxation and amusement, when you 
ought to be usefully employed, are indolence. A 
specious industry is the worst idleness.’’ 

I have quoted this, not that I think you are lazy, 
but to show you a good man’s opinion of the dan- 
ger of taking the first half step in the wrong direc- 
tion; the downward road is so easy, and it is so 
much more difficult to take a step back than for- 
ward. 

Another thing, dear Susan—how much time 
you spend running to the window. What if that 
fine carriage was passing? It was no one that you 
knew, and if it had been, why should you run? 





There is no use of complaining that we have not 


time, when we suffer these moments that the long 
days are made of, to run to waste. Why, Susan, 
I read all our periodicals, besides much other read- 
ing, just when [I am tending baby, and mine does 
not get more tending than any baby should have. 
The little fellow has become so accustomed to my 
paper that he seldom offers to pull it, and if he 
does, I have only to take hold of his little hand 
with one of mine, and if he is rebellious I hold 
fast, thus saving the time and quietly teaching him 
a lesson of obedience. 

I do not think of anything more I wished to say, 
and here is, perhaps, as much as you will remem- 
ber. I shall expect an early reply, to know you 
are not displeased. 

Yours, most affectionately, 
—Rural New- Yorker. 


Lucy. 





THH YOUNG WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


The character of the young men of a communi- 
ty depends much on that of the young women. If 
the latter are cultivated, intelligent, accomplished, 
the young men will feel the requirement that they 
themselves should be upright, and gentlemanly, 
and refined; but if their female friends are frivo- 
lous and silly, the young men will be found dissi- 
pated and worthless. But remember, always, that 
a sister is the best guardian of a brother’s integri- 
ty. She is the surest inculcator of faith in female 
purity and worth. Asa daughter, she is the true 
light of the home. The pride of the father often- 
est centers on his sons, but his affection is expend- 
ed on his daughters. She should, therefore, be 
the sum and centre of all. 
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